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A dinner of the graduates and students of the University of 
Chicago will be held in Detroit at the Hotel Tuller on the evening 
Chicago °* Tuesday, February 22. All who have been con- 

Dinner at nected with the University are cordially invited to 
Detroit attend. The President of the University will be 

present and will speak. It will greatly assist those who have the 
dinner in charge if all who intend to come will write as early as 
possible to the Dean of the College of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

During the latest session of the Wisconsin legislature an act 
was passed which raised the age of compulsory school attendance 
Raising the higher than that of any other state. Children be- 
School Age in tween sixteen and seventeen who are not attending 
Wisconsin the regular public school are required to attend a day 
continuation school for one-half day a week for eight months of the 
year. This provision is to apply to all children in towns of more 
than 5,000 population, whether employed or idle. 

For the past three years children under sixteen have been 
required to attend continuation school at least one-half day a week 
for eight months of the year. This requirement has been extended 
to ten months and hereafter applies to all, whether working or not, 
if not in attendance at the regular schools. 
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This new requirement, it is expected, will raise the attendance 
of the day continuation schools of the state, now about 1 5,000, from 
40 to 50 per cent. 

H. E. Miles, president of the Board of Industrial Education, 
says: 

The advance to the seventeenth year requires a superior educational con- 
tent. Eighty-seven per cent of working children from fourteen to sixteen are 
in dead-end, blind-alley jobs. They are not allowed to work with machinery. 
Schooling is, therefore, only in the elements of the occupations. At sixteen 
the child is a man under the law. He can work at difficult machines. His 
continuation schooling must be related to this larger work and opportunity. 
The period will be a sort of bridge leading to apprenticeship and is expected to 
cause many employers to look to these schools for the superior workers whom 
they will indenture to be taught all of the respective trades in which they work. 

Portland, Oregon, is developing a plan for vitalizing elementary- 
school reading which is deserving of wider consideration. The 
plan is this: Each pupil selects what he or she wants 
e ° rt ^f to read. It may be prose or poetry. Each selects 
the subject that he likes best. Then he makes a 
summary of the story, leading up to the particular portion he 
intends to read. This summary is told the class, and then the pupil 
reads the most interesting part of the story. 

The new plan applies to all grades including the fourth and up. 
It has been followed for several weeks, and the librarian of the 
East Portland Branch Library reports that 1,700 more books were 
taken from the library during October of this year than were taken 
during the corresponding month last year. 

The same time is given to reading as before, but teachers report 
that much more is being secured from the reading-period. The 
monotony of the textbook is entirely eliminated. 

At first the pupils were permitted to select whatever books they 
wished, and some of the teachers report that in many instances 
a deplorable taste on the part of the pupils was revealed. It 
brought out forcibly the fact that in many homes apparently no 
effort had been made to train or direct the taste of the children for 
good reading. After finding this out, the teachers are improving 
the opportunity to discuss books with the pupils. 
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A two-year experiment in individual instruction with some five 
hundred elementary-school pupils carried on by the teachers in the 
training department of the San Francisco State 
In tru tion Normal has recently been reported by President 
Frederick Burk in what is called Monograph C. The 
monograph has attracted a great deal of newspaper attention because 
of the revolutionary nature of its findings and recommendations. 
It is welcomed especially because it claims to prove the practica- 
bility of a system whose theoretical soundness has not been gen- 
erally open to question. This experiment has been carried on 
with a large number of children over a space of two years and has 
given results that demonstrate, according to the monograph, the 
possibility of a similar reorganization in public schools, and decidedly 
superior educational results with pupils under it, and an actual 
financial saving in the operation due to the elimination of many 
wastes incident to our present practice. 

More specifically, the monograph asserts that under such a plan 
of individual instruction as is described therein the slowest pupils 
can complete the 8 years of elementary-school work in not more than 
7 years, and the fastest in not more than 5 years. Individual 
instruction is thorough and permits of completeness. Classes of 
40 or 50 pupils under prevailing methods reduce to 20 or 30 pupils 
per teacher automatically under this method. There are no 
repeaters, and there are no bright pupils lazily beating time during 
the slower progress of their associates. It is through improvement 
of this sort that individual instruction proves more economical in 
the long run in even a financial sense. 

The experiment has not continued long enough, perhaps, fully 
to warrant all the claims of the monograph, but it is clear that 
a piece of real constructive work has been done here which deserves 
the attention of all interested in the economy and efficiency of 
elementary-school education. 

The various sessions of Section L of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science were well attended during the 
Columbus meeting. Dr. Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University 
was the retiring vice-president of the section. Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
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of the Russell Sage Foundation was elected as vice-president 
for the coming year. The general topic under consideration was 
"The Scientific Study of Educational Problems." A 
s 6 t' mg L° l ar ge number of very significant studies were reported 
during the course of the meeting, among which 
were the following: 

Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University, reported the results of the 
detailed study of city school superintendents' reports. The paper 
brought out very clearly the strong and the weak points in city 
superintendents' reports as they are now presented to the public. 

Cyrus D. Mead, University of Cincinnati, reported the results 
of an investigation with three hundred grade pupils to determine 
the relative value of oral reading and silent reading as means of 
securing thought from the printed page. The results secured by 
Professor Mead were in favor of silent reading. The discussion 
which followed this report indicated clearly sentiment on the part 
of educational leaders in favor of increasing the emphasis on silent 
reading in the public schools. 

B. R. Buckingham, chief statistician, New York City, reported 
the results of a survey of the Gary schools. 

William S. Gray, University of Chicago, reported on the Cleve- 
land survey. A brief account was given of the general scope of the 
survey, the major portion of the report presenting in detail the 
methods used by the survey in securing objective evidence on 
which to base the conclusions presented in the report entitled 
"Measuring the Work of the Public Schools." 

S. A. Courtis, of the Detroit public schools, reported the results 
of a study which showed the advantages and limitations of the use 
of Ayres's spelling scale in classroom measurements. 

At the beginning of the school year 1914-15, two junior high 
schools were established in Topeka, Kansas. These schools are 
The Junior designed to accommodate the pupils of the seventh, 
High School a eighth, and ninth years. They are characterized 
Success in by departmental teaching and by a course of study 
pe a differentiated to meet the needs, on the one hand, of 

those pupils who will in all probability graduate from the senior 
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high school, and, on the other hand, of those pupils who will not 
graduate from the senior high school. To the former group, gen- 
eral academic work is given; to the latter, more practical work 
intended to equip the student for positions in commerce and 
industry. 

The superintendent announces that the results of the organ- 
ization of junior high schools has been satisfactory and that the 
number of such schools will be increased next year. 

The Utah Educational Review for December presents a summary 
of the junior high-school developments in the state during the past 
Junior High Y ear - The junior and senior high-school organization 
Schools in has been effected in Price, Carbon County, within 
Utah one building. In Davis County a separate building 

has been provided for a newly organized junior high school. In 
Boxelder County the plan has been adopted in part, the eighth 
grade only being admitted at this time. In Salt Lake City, where 
the plan has been in operation for a number of years, there are 
now eight centers for it. Not all, however, are fully organized 
yet. Their popularity emphasizes the present lack of facilities. 
Ogden began to organize on this basis seven years ago and has 
three well-situated and fully developed centers now. The plan 
there has proved an actual saving in time, energy, and money. 
Certain increases in teachers' salaries are said to have been made 
possible by it. 

On January 1 the new child labor law in Pennsylvania went 
into effect. The law requires that all minors between the ages of 
Continuation Iourt een and sixteen years who hold working certifi- 
Schools in cates and are employed shall attend continuation 
Pennsylvania schools a total of eight hours each week. Attendance 
may be distributed throughout the five school days of the week 
or may extend over one school day of eight hours, or two days of 
four hours each, etc. Throughout the larger cities definite steps 
have been taken in the organization of such schools. 

In Reading, Superintendent Foos has organized a continuation 
school of three grades, the division being based on the previous 
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training of the child. The course includes industrial geography, 
industrial arithmetic, English, hygiene, drawing, and salesmanship. 
The schools will be held in different parts of the city, located as 
conveniently as possible to the child's place of work. Each pupil 
will attend two days of four hours each during the week. 

Two schools are to be opened in York, one on the west and one 
on the east side of the city. A school day of eight hours once 
a week for each child has been adopted. A limited number will 
attend each day. 

Nine employers in large establishments in Philadelphia have 
agreed to maintain continuation schools at their own expense; 
in these schools 1,300 children will be provided for. A number of 
the larger manufacturers in Reading are also planning to maintain 
schools in their factories under the direction of the city super- 
intendent. The law permits schools to be conducted in factories 
and stores, but stipulates that they shall not be in session on Sat- 
urday or Sunday and that they shall not open before eight o'clock 
in the morning nor close later than five o'clock at night. 

Those school districts which hire teachers who have had three 
or more years of teaching experience in Pennsylvania will receive 
$200 for each teacher in the continuation school. These teachers 
are grouped in Class A. For each teacher in Class B, which con- 
sists of teachers who have taught in the schools of Pennsylvania 
one to three years, $150 will be paid to the school district by the 
state. 

During the Christmas rush season three hundred pupils of the 
Seattle schools tried themselves out vocationally in the stores of 

the city. At other times of the year the practice of 
Guidance putting the children to the test in actual business life 

is carried into every line of business and industry 
which they may enter on leaving school. The school board 
co-operates with the employers, attempting to respond to all invi- 
tations from them for this work. It is interesting to note that 
many of the employers are anxious to secure the children and the 
aid of the representative of the vocational bureau, who spends her 
time going from establishment to establishment studying conditions 
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and investigating those things most needed in every line of business 
and industry for which the child should be prepared on leaving 
school. She is permitted to enter stockrooms, offices, and depart- 
ments in which the pupils work, correcting, advising, and assisting 
them, impressing lessons of honesty upon them, and pointing out 
their weak points. She is at liberty to work among them as she 
wishes, either talking with them individually or gathering them 
together in groups for short talks. 

This plan of vocational guidance is exceedingly valuable in 
aiding the child in the selection of his life-work. The widespread 
adoption of the method throughout the large cities of the country 
will do much to help bridge the gap which at present exists between 
the classroom and the business house. 

The Bureau of Education has issued a summary of its activities 
during 1915. It is not possible to reprint the statement in full. 
A few extracts may serve to show something of the 
Education variety and amount of the work of the Bureau. The 
showing is certainly impressive and should call out 
the hearty support of all school officers. Enlargement of the 
facilities of the Bureau depend on the recognition by all who are 
interested in schools of the importance of the services of the Bureau. 

How the United States Bureau of Education, with one of the smallest 
appropriations given to any governmental bureau doing an independent serv- 
ice, has during the past year conducted an effective campaign for better 
rural schools, inspected and reported upon colleges and universities in various 
parts of the United States, made important beginnings in industrial education 
and homemaking, and stimulated activity in a score of other important fields 
of education, by lectures, correspondence, and the distribution of circulars 
and pamphlets dealing with educational subjects, is described by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, commissioner of education, in his annual statement to Secretary of 
the Interior Franklin K. Lane. 

During the year the specialists in rural education conferred with state 
and county school officials in efforts to improve teaching in rural schools, to 
obtain longer terms for county schools, and to determine upon a larger unit 
for rural school administration. 

By means of an additional appropriation from Congress, a division of 
industrial education and homemaking was established during the year with 
one specialist in industrial education and two specialists in home economics. 
With this division it has been possible to do much of the preliminary work 
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necessary in anticipation of the Federal aid for vocational education provided 
for in the Smith-Hughes bill and indorsed by President Wilson in his message 
to Congress. The specialist in industrial education took part in the industrial 
survey of Richmond, Virginia, aided on request the Commission of Vocational 
Education for the state of Washington, and participated in a number of 
national, state, and local conferences on industrial education, several of which 
were called on the initiative of the Bureau of Education. 

The specialists in home economics have co-operated with colleges in agri- 
culture and normal schools in developing standards of education for home- 
making, in providing plans for the training of teachers of home economics in 
colleges, high schools, and elementary schools, and in preparing courses of 
study for state and local school authorities. 

A special phase of work which the Bureau has carried on with conspicuous 
success during the past year has been that of home gardening directed by the 
school 

A three-year survey of 575 private and higher schools for negroes was 
completed during the year by the division of negro education 

Other activities of the Bureau during the year included the completion 
of a digest of the school laws of all the states, an important example of the 
kind of work a federal bureau of education can do that is of the utmost service 
to the individual states; the issue of a bulletin on school administration in the 
smaller cities, which makes available for the first time material on professional 
supervision in an accessible form for superintendents in the 2,100 cities under 
30,000 population; and the distribution of an illustrated bulletin on rural 
schoolhouses and grounds which has been much in demand for local school 
boards in the planning of school buildings in the country. 

Four hundred thousand copies of the publications of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation were distributed during the year to school officials and others inter- 
ested in education. In addition to these copies distributed free, S 2 ,°°° copies 
of Bureau documents were sold by the Public Printer. These publications 
ranged in size from the two-volume annual report of the Commissioner, which 
contained reviews of progress in different fields of education for the year and 
the usual comprehensive statistics of public and private educational insti- 
tutions, to brief bulletins describing significant educational experiences in 
certain local communities that seemed worthy of being made known in other 
communities. The 1914-15 series of bulletins included four on "Education 
for the Home " which represent the first attempt at a comprehensive statement 
of the provision for training in homemaking in the United States; a survey of 
drawing and art instruction; a descriptive bulletin on school savings banks; 
and several bulletins on the health of school children. The demand for the 
Bureau's documents was such that in the case of many of the 48 bulletins 
issued during the year the edition was almost immediately exhausted. 

In order that the material in Bureau documents may be disseminated as 
widely as possible, a circular letter service has been developed. More than 
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a million copies of circular letters were distributed during the year, nearly 
double the number for the preceding year. These circulars are sent to state 
departments of education, legislative committees, heads of departments of 
education in colleges and universities, normal schools, city and county super- 
intendents, and to the press. This service received special commendation 
in resolutions adopted by educational associations during the year. 

A vocational survey is to be made of Evansville, Indiana, a city 
of 70,000 population, which will be similar to the survey made in 
Minneapolis, mentioned in the last issue of the Ele- 
s mentary School Journal. The city plans to raise 

$2,500 and it is expected that the state authorities 
will contribute $3,000. The survey, which will cover approxi- 
mately four months, will be made with the co-operation of the 
state vocational training department and of the civic organ- 
izations of the city: the chamber of commerce, the central 
labor union, the parent-teacher clubs, the federated woman's 
clubs, etc. 

The investigation will be carried on along two distinct lines. 
In the schools the study will include a survey of such factors as 
elimination and retardation, the wages, work, and advancement 
of the pupils who leave school, the comparative idleness of the non- 
graduate, graduate, and high-school groups, and the efficiency of 
prevocation schools, of manual arts in the elementary schools and 
high schools, and of the evening schools. The second study will 
deal with the industries of the city. It is hoped that the survey 
will make it possible to answer such propositions as the following : 
the content of technical knowledge or skill in various jobs that 
cannot be acquired through routine work and for which special 
instruction should be offered; where and in what manner the needed 
instruction can best be offered; whether any jobs are such that it 
is undesirable to direct youths toward them; the number of new 
workers that the industries can assimilate without overstocking the 
market; the necessary requirements as to age and physical and 
mental assets that workers should have for different jobs; and the 
extent to which industries at the present time are selecting 
their workers with a view to securing those best adapted to 
the work. 
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A study made by the extension department of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa of the handwriting of 28,000 children in no towns 
and 14 counties of the state has revealed interesting 
an wnmg facts. The quality of handwriting of the children in 
the rural schools, in town schools, and in city schools 
is approximately the same. The speed of writing ranged from 16 
to 116 letters a minute. Improvement in writing parallels advance- 
ment through the grades. The quality of writing of the eighth- 
grade child in Iowa is considered sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of everyday life outside of school. It is asserted that Iowa children 
write more rapidly on the average than children of like grade else- 
where in the United States and at the same time maintain a quality 
of handwriting of equal standard. From this study an attempt 
will be made to establish standards of average attainment in writing 
for each of the grades in the elementary school. 

The Public Education Association of Buffalo is an organ- 
ization which undertakes the study of various educational problems 
Charts on w ^ ^ e P ur P ose °f promoting improvement in the 

School school system of Buffalo. One of the first problems 

Organization which was taken up by this association was a com- 
parative study of the general school organization of the leading 
cities of the United States. How is the superintendent appointed 
or elected in these cities ? What are his functions and what the 
limits of his authority? What is the constitution of the Board 
of Education ? These and other like general questions are answered 
in charts which the association publishes. The charts are of a type 
which should be hung in the rooms of boards of education. They 
have been carried through a second edition, are 24X30 inches in 
size, and can be supplied for 40 cents a set. Special prices will be 
given for quantities. Address Public Education Association, 807 
Iroquois Building, Buffalo, New York. 



